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ABSTB ^ 

This^paper argues that' the military p^ays an 
extremely importtint role in yputh lajjor markets by providing not ofnly 
jobs hut a]|6p ex^feri^nce and training vl^ich x^n later be transferred 
to the civilian If^o^ market* Follouing the introduction, section^ II 
examines the military* s demand for^ahoi;; its .f luctnations due tc 
secular, cyclical, and' seasonal variables; and its impact on the 
yoat^L lgf1»^r market* Tha military is an important factor in the y^uth 
labor mai^tt and it Xs becoming an important one also in the 
minorities and vomen^s labor markets* Section III considers the 
supply s^de effects of miflitary service by discussing the flov 
l^etveei^ the milita^y^and civilian youth llibor markets, th^ variables 
th&t affect the decisions of enlisting or leaving the military, .and 
^the bumaix capital accumulation gained tEirougb military vork 
expe'rience ^that can th'an be used "in the civilian manpower pool* 
Sectio^ns Vt and V explore tlie military's* impact on youth 
unemployment, focusing on demogtaphic trends over time and the h^cl^ 
upemploym^nt problem* In septio$ VI it is concluded .that the paper's 
findings have several implications fqf the measurement and collection 
of da^a on the youth labor &arke^, specifically in the areas of (1) 
youth unemployment rates vhich^ s^bould include military as veil a^^ 
civilian' labor# (2) aggregate labor, force statistics vbich should' be 
subdivided to reflect factors such as age and race^ and (3) special, 
labor fotce data vhich shouX^ a^cknovledge €in individual's military^ 
experience* (ELG)" ' . . . * 
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YOUTH LABOR MARKETS AND THE MILITARY- 



by Richard ^V.L. Xooper^ f 
Jhe Rand Corporation" 



^ ■ . I . INTRODUCTION " ^ 

* i. ' • it * 

Youth niheorployment has become an increasingly important pxxrblem 

4n recent years. Youth uneraploynieat rates have averaged nearly 

20 percent since 1^74» aad.have'run as hi^h as 40 pertent in'some 

segments of the youth* labor market . g. , 'biacic teenagfers) . 0ev^loping 

and itqplementing solut4^s to the youth ^unenmloyment problem has thete- 

fore become a major concern throughout th^ poMcymaking community." 

* ■ ^ / ' ^ ' \ ' ■ . ' " 
Before^ the causes 6f and. possible solution^ t-o the.yonth unenqxloy-^ 

\ '^^ ' ■ • 

ment*pi:oblem can be identified*, however, it is b\)th tmportant aRd. 

necessary to. develop a better understanding 'of .th^ yoiith labor market-- 

specifically, youth labor fOi?cfe participation and the, youth job 

■/ .V , .\-,.- 
^rket. Because the military plays siith aQi^importaat role -in the 

' " • "^^^ ' * ■ * ". \" . ^ " 

■youth .labor market, the purpase of this paper ii,to*iieVeiQp an ^ 
underdtanding of the effects that the military has^on\yofith labor force- 
participation and the .youth Job market.. ^ \ 

The next section of this paper e^atoiaes. brief iy the mijitary's' 
deo^and "for labor — i\e., the itfilit4ry*s ef f ett tJn the youth-' job ^m^ket. 
Section in then tui'ns to focus on'th* supply_tfide efl^tB- of the *' 



*This paper was prep*d|ed for pres^htata.on^dt tKe Polity Contarence 
oh Employment St^tistics'and Youth,-^yni,versity of Xal^if orniVt Loa 
igeles, February li-l2, 1978. Tfie paper "wa^s prepared withVihe support 
the U.S. Department ojf^W^ot (No* B-9-M-g-e653) , ".i '\ 




l^bor supply and human capita^l fev'elopment/ Sections' IV ^nd V' 



provide illustrative exanrples of the inrpa'ct,of the military on 
youth unearplQymentj with. Section IV focusing on demographic 
trends over, time while Section V examines theM)lack ^employment 
problem. Finally^ Section VI examines the implications of 'the 
military's role in the youth lab6r market for the development of 
meani*ngful labor statistics/ ^ \ 
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11. THE HH,ITAltY Affl) ^THE^J)E^IAND FOR LABOR 



"Because the military is '^ujch a major claimaat of the'nation*s 



resources^ aad-of youth labor^^a parlll^cular^ it is useful to begin by 

^ ' ' * i' 

X discussing Jthe wtlitary's demand for labor., Whetl^er the military 

* ' . 

* , ^ • <t , , ■ 

4 eaters Jhe youth^labor ftiariet through^ traditional, market allocating ' 

^echaEii^ofs (^.g.^ ^ages and. %ther^ inducements to join) or t^hrough 

'f / ^ 

"Qonma'rk;^t*^llocating.mechaii^isms te.g., the draft)^ the military demand 

for labor <:ati ^i^e important effects on the 'size and composition of 

- i:he youth labor for^:^- That ^is, the youth labor force is shaped in 

rsignificant ways by ^^oth the EDilftary's Aggregate demand for latKpr 

and . tjhe- mor^, specif ic policdes that govern the use of military 

personnel during their' service >carfeers< 

-The discussion below therefore centers on the demand for military 

labor. \ If^ aS is not th^ ^case*, the military's demand for labor made 

jup, say,^ 0^1 percent of'the labor force^ then the subject might be 

InteresJLing, -bill of only eca^lemic interest* If, as is actually^he 

case^ the military n^kes up*a significant share of the yout^h la'bor 

force-^iil ttie neighborhood of^iO to 20 percent — then this question of 

* . * ^ ' ' ' 

, demand be^omes^ of supr^m^ policy importance* To,the extent that labor ^ 

statistics are ndt Resigned to measure the military's effect on either^ 

the size or composition 6f ' t^t^ V6ut}; labor force; tfTese statistics are 

accordingly less useful for policy purposes- ^ 

Recognizing the'impprtadCie^of the demand side of the equation, 

tt^e discussion below^^^ocu&es/'^Cir^t on. the overall size of the military, 

\ / ' * ^ 1 - ' «^ ■ * * 

^ and then'turc® to th^e inafjfiapt^of' the milita^ on the youth labor 
* marlcet in partic^l^jr , 
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, ■ ■' SIzihiT Tlffi MILITARY 

■ : ^ 

With its 4 to ^5 niillion eqiployees^ depeBdin| on wh^ all x% counted, 
and it^ approximately $4O0 billion worth of land and capital in fiscal 
1976, the Departnrent of Defense is the single largest employer of 
resources !±tt- the nation. Tbe ^millta^y' s capital stock consists not' 
ofily.of such obviously military items as tahks^ ships, and aircraft, 
^ii^t also the more muddane items such as foi:fklift trucks, buildings,' 
desks and file drawers^ and so forth. ^ 

The military's labor force includes about 2.1 million active, duty 
uniformed personnel, about 1 million reservists (i.e., the so^^called 
"weekend warri?ors")> 1 million iJirect-hire civilian personnel (of 
which about 600,000 are in white-collar occupations, while the remaining 
400,000 are in blue-collar jobs), a>out 100,000 indirect-hire civilian 
personnel, 500,000 contract-hire civil^n personnel, and about 250,000 
nonappropriated fund employees. [1] For most all of , the civilian 
personnel, however, there is little difference between their employer 
and regular civilian employers. [2] What is^ uni<}ue about the military, 

fl] "Direct-hire" civilians are those civilian employees ' 
maintained directly on the defense payroll. "Indirect*hires" are 
those foreign nationals working on U.S. installations abroad who 
are formally employed by the host nation, but whose costs are 
actually paid by the U.Si military through a j^eimbursement v 
program. '^Contract hires'' are those individuals who, though ^ 
actually employed by civilian firms, perform contract services ; 
such ^s aircraft maintenance, janitorial services, and kitchen 
duties for the military. (Contract hires do not, however, ^ . ^ " 
include those civilian workers engaged In the 'production of* ' , 
equipment and construction ultimately purchased by the militarjT;) , y"* 
"Nonappropriated fund'* civilian personnel are indii^idiials who aire / I' - 
paid out of funds not budgeted out of Congressionally ^ 
appropriated funds. These ar^ largely employees of military ^ ' , - \ 
commissaries and post exchanges who are paid out of the funds '"^ - «^ 
generated by the sale of goods and services . - ' ' .> / , 

(2] There are some "dual-hattedJ\civiliaij^B, primarily mainten^'nce^ 
technicians, who though employed as civilians^ are also membei.£-.pf: 
the reserve forces* ^ * " \ . r 
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though, are military personnel. For the most part, the discussion in 
t^his paper will focus on active duty personnel, but itjis important to ^ 
recognize that the nearly*! million reservists irepresent an important 
type 6£ second. job holding/ and'need'to be examined accordingly. { 1] 
Even when we focus only on military perjfsonnel, Fig. l^makes it 
clear that military personn^ comprise a slgaif icant^ortion of the 
MfS. male labor force. In the immediate post^Worbd War II period, 
male military personnel made up aWiH3.5 percent of the total male 
, workforce, but this jumped to nearly 7.5 percent during] the Korean 
conflict. Between the Korean and VietnamttMf^s, male military personnel 
made up bet\^^n 5 .and 6 percent of th^^JJ.S. male labor forc^^ After 
jumping up to more .than 6.5 percent during tte Vietnam War, the 

I ' . 

4 

' propbrtion of the U.S. male workforce in thf military has declined to 

* t y 

between 3.5 and 4 percent during the past several y^^'s. Thus, 
although not a dominant factor in the male workforce, the military 
has nonetheless maintained a significant share oi the labor force in, 
' its ranks during the enti,re post-World War 11 period.* ^ 

THE YOUTH LABOR MAiUtET 
Because the military* maintains a "closed" personnel system*, the 
foregoing understates' in an important way the Intpact of the military 
on the youth labor market* That is» the military maintains an "up 
through the ranks" personnel system^ ^ith little lateral entry* This 

r 

[Ij For a discussion of moonlighting and the reserves, see- 
Bernard D. Rostker and Robert Shishko, Air Reserve Personnel Study: 
Volume 'II. The Air Reserve Forces and the Ecyiomics of Secondary 
Labor Market Participatipn ^ The Rand Corporation, 1973; and Robert 
Shishko and Bernard D. Rostker, "The Economics of Multiple Job 
Holding," American Xconooiic Revi?ew , LXVI, (June 1976). 
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meaas^ then, that the military^ s major influence on labor markets is 
at* the entry point, typically the crop of recent college graduates for 
the officer corps, and the recent crop of high school. graduates for 
the enlisted ranks (althoi^h about 35 percent of enlisted recruits are 
noohigh school graduates), As^a ire^ult, about 90 percent of all 
enlisted personnel join the military between the ages of 17 andr20 
years old * 1 1 ) , 

The implications of the closed military personnel .system for ' - 
the youth labor market can b^ seen in Fig, 2, which shows that betw^een 
the 19SOs and mid 1960s, roughly half of all young men reaching military 
age served the -military: By the mid to late 1970s, however,' 
declining military force sizes and ^ substantially l^r^r youth cohort, 
meant tiiat only about 1 out of every 5 young men would serve ,in the 
military at some time during his life. [2]' * , ' 

A somewhat different perspective on the effect of the military's 
demand for labor on the youth labor market can be seen In 1 
shown earlier. Specifically^ ^ig- 1 also shows the proportions of the 
.18' to 19 year-old youth lAh^ force and 18 to 24 year-old labor force 
employed by the military. According to either of these measures, we 
* see that between 20 and 35 percent of the youth lab'cfr fo|:ce vas 
employed by the military from the time of the Korean buildup through 
the Vietnam War. Only since the end*of the Vietnam War> with the- 



[1] Because bf the "oldest first*' draft policy of the 1950s and 
1960S} significant numbers of personnel then entered the military in 
their mid-twenties. , * ^ 

' / 12] In fact, these demographic trends > more than anything 

else, were responsible for the dfemise of the draft. That is. the 
^\ growing population base not only crearted enormous inequities (since 
.a:,?^small few would have to^ bear the "burden" of military service, 
J, while the vast majority could escape serving), but also made |Lt 

possible to /attract sufficient numbers of volunteers without the 
O ^ threat of ^ draft. 

ERIC ■„.■,'/' iO 

' - I ■ - \ 
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corresponding reduction in military force strengths and simultaneous - 
increase in the youth population cohort^ has the proportion of the * . 
yoath cohort employed by the military dropfted signif icantljr— ^at its 
current level » about 10 percent*, [l } ' Thus, no matter how we measure 
ity^^t^- military, l&^an important, add iji some c^ses the dominant^ player 
in jthe Youth laborj loarket*' Accordingly^ policy changes affecting the 
numbers of yeung meA entering the^military — and/or the natuxe of their 

military service-*-*can have a significant, impact on the size and 

>- * ■ , 

composition of the youth«labor force. 

'In addition to the quantitative side of demand,* there is atr 

important qualitative aspect to the mil-itary*s participation in the 

youth la^o^r market. Specifically^ the military uses a variety of 

criteria to screen potential applicants for ^nlistment . " The in^vldual 

' *■ * * 

must first-t^ke a mental aptitu'de test, the results o£ which are used 

to classify the individual into one of five so-called mental categories 

(with Mental Category. I representing the^ top 7 per9ent>sOr the^population ' 

and Category V representing the bc^ttom lO percent). Those classified . 

into Hental Category V are legally ineUg^ible to serve. Others 

ineligible include those, who fail to pass the medical ejcamin^]^on^ 

as well as tlrose who>fail'%o meet certain other criteria 

'check of police, riecords^ talks with ^igh school^ counselors, a^ so 

forth* Overfall, about 40 out of every iOO applicaots f or enlistment 

4re rejected outright- Moreover, of the remaitider, .the military 

oilly aHows some Mental Category IV (i.^., below average) and high 

' f • ■ 

school ' dropo.Uts to. join. ^ ' ^ 

' * "/ • ^ * 

flj N6te "that these measures of the military's penetration, 
exclude members of the reserve forces . 
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The end jc^sult of supply behavior (on the pa^' of the individual) 
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^^^nd this demand beliavior (on the part of the milita^) ^c'aa be s^en in 
*t ^ ' ' . • ■ * ' {' \ 

f^fchles 1 and 2,,whic*h compare tJi^^ental^aptitude and edycatidaal 
attaioment^ respectively, of military recruit^ with ,thein civilian 
couQterj^arts^ti}* In general, these comparisons show that ^e 

T 

militaryniakes in a reasonably representative sample of ' the\nation*s ^ ^ 

youth. In terras of the oatipn's policy toward youth and youtlr" ' ' 
.unemployment^ Tables 1 a1iid 2 establish the iJiiportant poifit that the 
^ military does not draw narrowly from any one ^segment of society; [2] 

ratheJ: the'^military plays a significant role in most. all -segments of, 

^th^male youth labor fprce. ' ^ * 

, Fia^lljj^ tfte ^discussion of the militarV* s* participation, in the 

youth" labor market would .not be complete without giving consideration 

' ' ' V ' ' 

to^t^ico 'Sgei^lal ^ssu^: the use'"of women-^'^n the iiiilitary and the , 

r^acial com^fositlon ^of new recruits^ Although participation of women 

in' the armed forces was limited by law to no more thati 2 percent of ^ 

■ / J*- ^ ' ■ 

[ [1] That is, theory tells us that supply behavior should lead 

' to fewer (than a random sample of) very high mental aptitude 
individuals joj^ning the enlisted ranks^ since*'the enlisted ranks 
^correspond more or -less with blue-collar occupations and since these 
very high mental aptitude, youth ere more likely t^ atten<} college, i 
On the demand, side» the military limits (and in some cases excludd^ 
outright) the numoers of below average mentajt aptitude and noohigh 
school graduates, /so the bottom^ end o^ the mental aptitude and ' - 
.educational attainment spectra'will also tend to be '^under-represeiited/' 
Thuis, the enlisted ranks of the military would be expected, to have 
proportionately fewer memT)eVs from the v^ry top and bottom ends of! 
the ment*l aptitude spectru^o or from those with post-secondary and*,ao 
pecondary»education\' ^CCommissioaed officers, on the other hand^ are 
d*rawii exclusively frcJlor-the coljege graduate popjalaj^on.) Note, ^ 
however, from Tatles[jU and 2 thit enlisted recruitS^are^fljj|(rte repre- 

' seatative of the upper end of -the noncollege civilian population--ite.[, 
those individuals corresponding mosU closely with enlisted occupations, 

^2] Other work* by the author ^Ijows that.^^the ^ij.itary draws 
4 re^sc^ahl^ represent;ative sample pf American <$outh in other dimensions 
as well, such as region of origin and socioeconomic; backgrouttds^ See 
Richard V,L*^ Cooper,* Military Manpower and the All -Volunteer Force , . . 
TlvQ Rand Corporation,. September 1977. " ' 

■13 • , ■ 







. Table 1 



Distributiotl of Enlisted Accessions ^nd the General 
18 to 21 Year-Old Hale Population by Mental Category 

(percent) i ^ ' ' 



US Population: Male 18-21 Year-Olds 



Mental' 


i 




All 


Non-ColleRe 


^tegory 


braf t 


AVF 


All Non-V' 


All - 


Hon-V 


I 


6' 


3 


•7 8 


2 


' •. 2 • 


II 


; 31 


^32 


28 31 


22 


25 


III 


43' 


57 


34 38 


39 

V 

24.. ■ 
13 


45 




' 19 


8 

# — 


. n 23 ■ 

10 


28 


TOTAL 


100' 


100 


100 100 


100 


100 




1 

* 




1 

1 






Source: 


Office, 


Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower and 



Reserve Affairs). 
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Table ^ 



Educational Attalniaent of Enlisted Accessions 
and. the y,S. Mal« Population 
(percent) 



Maximum 
Educational 
Attainment 



Enlisted { 
' Access ions^^ [ 



U^S^ Male Population 



All 



Not in School Blue Collar 



Draft 


AVF 


18-22 


18-24 ■ 


18-21 


25-44 


3 


1 


8 * 


* 

. 7 


1 


3 


' 13 


5 


26 


. 13 


12 


12 


54 


59 


41 


46 


49 


48 


26 


» 35 


..19- 


22 


27 


21 




1. 


6 


■ 11 


" 12 


16 



College Grad/. 

Ca^leg/ 
High School Grad* 
'-Sonie.High Schoc^l 
Elementary 

— 

Si ', ^ 

.Source: Office^ Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower and 

^serve Atfair^) ' _ ^ - , ' - 

b " ' * ' ' 

SpuroS; U*S- Bureau of the Censu^ and U*S- Bureau of ' ' ^ 

Labor Statistics, ^ 

,*-^tncludes GEDs — i,e,, those who have parsed a general high school 
equl^valency test» but ^ho do not possess a high school diploma". 
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military pej^wtonei s^rengtljp prior to 1972:, thfese restrictions are 
aov^ largely ^o£te '(tl^e^ohly major regaining restri'Ction- being that women 
are not'to be .employed ^n J||cpmbat,"* though the definition of combat is. 
less than cleax 'cut) . '.'Xs a^result^ participation cJf .woqien* in the 
armed forces has increas^^ ^igniificdntly over the prast five ye^rs^ up 
to jnore than*S percent of Cu)tal military personnel .today--i.e. 



currently there '.ai:e about tlft,000 wcunen^in the military, Further 
increases are planned^ 8Uc|i tha^ women^-iiL the military should number 
between 150^000 and 200^000 by the ^980&. . Moreover, women are being 
used in a variety of *'nontraditiona;i*' Jobs. That is, whereas women 
vere once limited mostly to certaitl medical and iHministrative 

i 

occupations, today they are' entering a variety of occupational area^Jt0 
such as tru^ck^ttfxver^ ai3:craf t/^echi^nic/ and in some cases oombat 
support^ among other areas,' Thus,^the military^ which once only had a 

minor role in th^ female laSor m^rket^ is now taking a much tlor^ 

' * * », ■ - * 

^ ■ ► ■ 

active role and will contjlhue ^o 6o so in the future. 

/ ^ ' ' ; ^ : 

^ For .a. variety o£ reasons, mostly economi'b in nature^ the military 

enjoy^ an even more si|S%tantial participation in the black youth 4^1^^ 

\ • ' , - * / ^ * " 

market thair it does for the youth labor market as a who}.e. Unlike 

some .areas of the civilian l^or market/ where blacks often fa%e 

inferibr ^economic opportunitl^es ^ the'.milit^rY does not discriminate 

4^cording to race (and, thas^as been perceived by large niunbers of 

_ . ^ • 

black ^youth) . A? a resrult^ blacks have historically served in larger 

numbers relative td their, population than ^i^ye nonblack?. Indeed, 

wh&reas the military employs about 10 percent pf today's Ikital 18 to 

24 year'old toaje labffr^ force, it^ empjoys ntfarly 20 percent* of the 



b*lack male 18 to 24 year-old- laboif force^[l] InWeasipg 

^participation of black college graduates in .-the officer.t^orps- is ^ 

... ' . ^ - ' ' r 

perhaps even more in^xessive. V?hereas blacks ma^e -up only 1 percent 

of a^new officers in* 1960, today they make up about J^percent of thfe - 

total. ^ ; ^ . ; ■ ^ 

. Thus;| not 'Only is the military an^ inrportant factor in the youth 

labor market in totals it:is of increasing importance for certain 

segment^^ of that market,'' especially minorities and women. Stated more 

- • . " ' ■'.'(■ 

simply, .thtf aljove discussi-on has shown that, the military is aa* ■ *>*=^ 
imp^paat factor in the demand sidi of the youth labor f o rce ."4;,; : j^, ^. 

SECULAR, CYCLICAL, AND SEASONAL VARIATIONS IN ThT 
MII^iTARY'S DEMAKD FOR LABOR 

1 

Because the military plays such an important, role in tke youth laba 
urarket^ variations in the military's demand for I'feb^^r. can have aa ^ 



important effect on bo^h the size of the, civilian youth labor force 
^d^on^the employment' and un^mploymeat prospects for these youths. ^ 
Three kinds of variations in the military's demand deserve attention: 
secular^ ^cyclical, and seasonal^ * . ^ 

\ [1] The proportion of new recruits that are black has in fact 
increased significantly dVer the past 10 to IS years ^ from about 
8 percent in I960 to some 16-18 percent today^ The primary reasoit 
for this increase is the increasing proportion of black yonth found 
eligible'for military service. During .the mid 1950s^ only about 
12,p&rc«rlf' of blaek youth were classifi6d^Lnt6 Mental" Categories 1*111 
{iff.^ the upper 70 perceSb-of the mental aptitude sipectrujn)--that 
■ is,^ the so-called "prime" manpower pool. Today, between 45 and 
50 percent are so classified. . As a resu^t^ blacks have increased 
their shar^ of this .|;rime manpower group from 2.9 percent in the mid* 
1950s to more tfean 7 percent today. ■ ' ' 
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can be seen in Figs. 1 and 2 shown ^earlier X^n^ as will be' sbowm 

V* + ' * » ' * - 

\ \f ' ^ ' ' * ' 

lateifVin Fig/ 4) . there haa })een a.s^cular trend toward smaller military 

force^'since th^ iDid-1950s'(excepting of course for the Vietnam War), j 

Lookina ahead^ however^ we expect military forces to stay at approxi- 

nmtely their current levels-'?about^ 2 . 1 'milliSh memSerst. in* 'the active , 

duty ,f forces* In other, words, barring major unforeseen circumstances, 

' ' ' ^ ' ' \ . ' ' ' * ■■ 

such as ^fibther war, we sjiould hot ^expect to see"major secular trends 

in the Vi^e of ifilitary^forces^ and henc^ in. the numbers of youtti 

\ ' ' ' * -v. 

enrployed oy the miiitarV- V ? ' * ^ 

* ^ \ i" < ' * \ ^ ■ 

' ' I ' \ ' < 

In the ;case ojf cyclical variations^ the individual vjoiilitary ^ ^ 

services se^m to exhibit some cycXica^ rec^^uiting' patterns (e.jg.^ the 

Navy seems tb stilL have a four-year recruiting cyele^ which is a 

' V ■ ' " ' J' " ^ ^■ 

result^of the Vietnam buildup add drawdown!. For the Department of 

Defense as a wioJ,e^ however^ there is not much cyclical variation in 

the demand for .labor^ simply because tix^ cycles of the* Individual 

Servi<:es ha^e tended^ to be offset on^ ^pther> Thus^ cyclical ^ « 

variations in the -demand for labor on* the part .of the military would 

not seem to^ppsg sigodficant-^robleAas for the youth labof force. 

. hi ^ 

Finally^ there are significant seasonal Variations in the military's 
demand for labor> but this seasonal "variation is a supply*side not a 
demand-side phenomenon'.. That is^ the military has adapted itself to 
the seasonal variations iih i^ectuits -Seeking to join the military, 

'\'\ . 

Specifically^ the military -recruits particularly large numbers in the 



* snjianer and fall months-r'i.e. , following Jmte higii school graduation 



is')' 



> 
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Ag^ain» seasonal 'Variations ;in th^ military's demand or labor would 



nqt N^pear to «pose sigaif leant 



problems for the youth 



j In conclusion, t^iere h^ve h^ea secular and cyclical fluctuations 



ERLC 



historically in the -niilitary's 
result of .declining force si^es 

■f 

Barring another major buildup 



demand for labor, but these h^ye been a 
f and the Korean and Vietnam W^r&. 

! 

n' fofCe^sizes^ *we would not expect much 



labor tlorCe.4U 



;,further secular c^r cyclica'I vajbiation in the size of military forces^ 
or in the miLitary's dem^nd for youth labor. Although there is in fact 

considerable seasonal variation in th^ military's demand for Ir^bor, ^ , 

I 

this works with, rather than against^ youth labor force particip^^oji. 



jsince the military is inerely 

I 

.entering the job market. 



responding to the supply of new recruits 



^This probably caused greater 
than the current seasonal vai 



I supply of individuals enterit g the youth job market^. ' 



[1] During ttie drafl^ there wa$, far less seasonal variatj.on* 
in the demand "foir labor,' since the military could simply draft to 
make up for recruiting shortfalls in the '^off* recruiting months* 



disi^uption to the youth labor force 
iations which are in response to the 



\ 




III. MILITARY SERVICE AND ^HE SUPPLY 'OF LABOR 



Ex^m£nation,of the supply side of youth participation in the . 
.military is iioportant .for two main reasons. > First, the continuity 

i ' 1 * t 

between military'and civilian work experi^ence is much greater than is 
sometimes jierceived , That-is^ there are sufficient similarities betwee 
military ^nd civilian employment that movement between the two sectors 
is freqilgpntly qdite e^*3y- Every year, hundreds of thousands of young, 

-■V 

men leave; the civilian youth labor force to join the military, just 



as hundred of 
j;ivilian youth 



^ousbnds of young men leave the military to rejoin the 
labor piarket. This mea^ that modest variations in 
the ^^j^riables ^r^^cting the desirability gf mifLitary and civilian - 

eiqplojpe'nt lean) have a significant e^lf^ct on th^ flow between military 

i ' ' ^ . ' 

and civil youth l^bor markets. 

Second^ mLlit^cy employment provides the individual with the 

opportunity to 

human capital, 

civilian einpl<Jj|ment. As a, result^ the military can affect, not only 
tlie size of *^h*^civllian youth labor forc^^ but also qij^alitative 
aspects of that, manpower pc^ol^ such as thi skill ^nd education mix of 
members* of the youth labor force. 

The ^folloilng discussion examines these Supply side aspects of 
Jiilitary emplo^lbent^ focusing ^irst on the decision to join the 



military^ then 



accumulate significant amounts of human capital. This 
turn, can frequently bemused to obtaih^ suDsequent 



the military work experience, and, finaj^ly, the 



decision ,to stay or leave the military* 



20 
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THE DgOISION tOyJOIN THE MILITARY- '. ' • 
,i(Jhq^i ah individuafl joins the military, ha o^:^he leaves the 



civilian work' force. 



aspects of the decisicn to joinj as discussed below. 



Factors Affecting the 



Because of^this, it is important to examine various 



Enlistment Decision 



at. least tO years. Among those studying the 



Models of enlistment supply have been the subject ,of a considerable 
amount' of reseach for 

enlistment decision aije economists, sociologists, and psychologists. 
The economists tend tc formulat^ the enlisttnen^t decision as a model 
of occupational choice , where the individual presumably we^hs the 

disadvantages of alternative employment options 
aod chooses the one :hat maximizes his or her utility. Although these 
are certainly not thk^only models used to explore- the enlis^ent , 

decision pj^ocess, they are probably better 4eveloped than those of 

* *^ 

the oth^r disciplines, [l] 

;< ^ ^ ^ 

^ Generally speaking, models of the enlistment decision, irrespectiv'e 
of their disciplinary origin, have highlighted a number of factors as 
critical in th^, individual ' s . decision about whether or not to i^nlist 
in th^ military- Important among these factors are certain economic?;^^ 
variables, including the wage rate offered by the military, the 
potential earnings from civilian employment,^ and the chaifces for 
obtaini^ng civilian empioymeat (as reflected by the unemployment r'ate). 
Economic' factors are certairily not the only variables to affect 'the 
indivWual's decision to enlist, as surveys consistently show a numhe-r 



II] As various dat^ collection techniques such as surveys 
have improved, in recent years ^ so have the^ enlistment decision 
models of the other academic disciplines^ especially sociology and' 
•^dychology, * ; ■ 



of other factors to 1^^^ likewise as important, such as the training and 
job experience offered by the military^ the chance to travel and "see 

C 4 

the world/* patriotism^ and a host of other factors too numerous to 
men^on^ ; i 

The point is simply that the enlistment decision is shaped by " 
many different thin^s^ bo that modest changes in one or more of these 
can sigiy^ficantly affect both the number and types of individuals 
who^^join the military. To illustrate a variety of economic supply'; 
studies conducted over the past^lO to, 12 years fihow that if the 
military pays a wage approximating that earned by comparably aged 
and educated civilian workers^ thd military can attract between IS ^ 
and 20 percen^ of a given youtif^cohort into military service. {!] 
Mbreover, most of these studies show that the elasticity of supply 
with respect to pay is somewhere in the/ neigllborhood of 1.0. ^ 
(Actuary, estimates of the enlistment fsupply elasTicity range from*> 
abb^t 0.5 to ^,0, with 1.0 representinjg probably the best guess.) ^ 
That is^ a lO percent increase in the |military wage rate will yield 
approximately a 10 percent increase in the supply of labor to the 
military. Conversely, as the^ chancesf for obtaining civilian 
employment decrease, the supply of labor tc^^he military also 
increases. Again^ most studies done/ over the past several' .years show 

J * 

unemployment elasticities of between 0.1 and* 0.4. In (^her words^ a 

• ' " ■ ■ • , 

ni See, for example, Dorot^iy /Amey, et.al.; StipplV ^Estimation 
of Enlistees to the Military ^ General Research Corporation, McLean^ 
Virginia, June 1976; Alan.E. Fe<;hter, "The Supply of Enlisted Voluh- 
leers: Comparisons of^ Pre*AVF jS^udies with Volunteer Enlistments," 
in Richard V.L. Cooper (ed.)f Defense Manpovrer Policy ^ The Rand 
Corporation, forthcoming; SttTart H. Altman and Alan E. Fechter, "The 
Supply of Military Personifial in the Absence of a Draft," American 
Economic Jteview , LVII (May 1967); and Harry J- Oilman, '"The Supply 
of Volunteers tc th§ Military Services," in jttudies Prepared lor the 
President's Commission on an All*VQlunteer Armed Force , U.S.. Government 
Printing Office, Washington. D.C. . November 1970- On ^ ' 



0 p^erce^At increase in the unemployment rate will lead to a 2 to 4 
percent irjcreW^ in enlistment supply. ' ' 

The implication of thes^e results is clear, specifically, as the 
milita.ry makes its employment offer more (less) attractive relative 
to civilian eii5)loyniLent opportunities,^ the militpry^ c^n expect to get 
more (fewer) individuals to join. In other words, there is not a 
well defined^line separati^ng military and civilian employment. This, 
means that in studying the factors affecting the yoath labor force^ 
and youth unemployment,^ it is important to recognize ^he role the 
military pl^ys in ttyirig to attract young men and women* 

Military Earnings 

As indicated abcJve,yprevious studies have shown tl^e importance 
of military pay for enlistment supply* In this regard, Fig- 3 show^ 
tha£ militaty pay for new recruits ^lafr changed significantly during ' 
the course oi the'past 10 years- Specifically, with the pressure ' 
of the drafts there was no '".need" to pay military recruits a market 
wage* Indeed^ as shown in Fig, 3, the wages earned by military - 
recruits remained virtually unchanged from 1952 through 1965^ and ; 
from* 1965 to 1971 they' received only cost-gf"li|Jing-p*y increases- ^ 
Although these wages were sufficient to attract some *'true volunteers ^ 
the draft or threat of the draft provided the vast, majority of^ew 
recruits. [1] ^ ^ - 

Given the demographic trends shown earlier in Fig* 2, it Is 
clear how inequitable the selective service draft had become ^>y th^ > 

■ ' [I] During tfee 1950s and i960s, gbout one-third of new recruits 
Were "true volunteers"; about one*third were "draft -motivated*' 
volunteers^(i-e- , individuals who volunteered in order to avoid being 
drafted, but who, would not have enlisted in the absence of ^ draft); 
and about one-third*were^draf ted outright. * 

■ 23 • . ■ 
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Source: "See text. 
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■late 1960s. . That is, only^ about *one-f if th of the male military aged 

po'^ulation would have to bear the b^urden of serving, while the other 

four-fifths could find more lucrative civilian employmen^T The 
* ■ • * 

President s, Commission ori an All-Volunteer Armed F.orce rec;ommended 
that this pay discrimination h€ eliminated. Congress concurred and 
raj£ed recruit pay to a leyel^aarned by comparably- aged and educated 
civilian workexs (basically 17 to 20 year-bid high school graduates), 
the results of which can be see^i in Fig. 3. The effect of this .pay 
raise was sGbstantial. In fact, by 1975 >the military had doubled 
the .nuinbei^ o£ true volunteers joining relative to 10 years eartiex. 

Again^ the more general point to be drawa from this is that as 
the' military changes one or more of th^ aspects of the military 
employment offer, there will be a significant impact on the size and 
composition of the civilian youth labor force. 

Pre-Service Eipployment. and the Military 

It is important to re cognize -^that many individuals joining the 
mii'itary come not only from the ranks of the unemployed but directly 
from previous civiliaa^emplo^ent. A recent survey by Gay, for 

w 

example, sho^ th^t about 20 [Tercent of the 18 yea r-old_enlis tees . - 
in 197A were unemployed prior to enlisting, but that about '35 percent 
were employe^ part time before enlisting and 45 percent were employed 
full .time^l] For those individuals employed prior to joining the' ' 
military, there were obviously aspects of the military'emptbyment 

offer tha'^t they found superior to their then present civilian 

"* .. * 

employmeht. In other words, the mil^it^ry does often compete directly 

[Ij Source: unpublished tabula£ions pi^avided by Robert M. Gay, 
The Rand Corporation, 1976. " 

• ■ ■ ' ' 2d' 



* with 5iviliaa ^TDpld'yers for ybung recruits* This is not altogether 
i surprising^ tbougR\ given the Rinds of work that young members of . 
the labor^rce often find available* That is^ Hot only i^^ tt harder 
for ^these JGbung meinbers of the l^bor'.force tp find wrk, as reflected^ 
by- high youth^riempfloyment r^ates, >ut the "kidds^ of jobs they can 
bbpain fne<5|tently offer les^ in the'way of wages^ challenging work^ 
chance to accumulate human c^^tal, ai^d' so fbrth^ than the military ^ 
can offer* Yet^ it is precisely for these reasons that many young, mer^ 
and women se'ek^ilitary employment as-'tlieir £irs^.^ second job after 

» leaving school. , / - ^ 

v ■ 
The implication of this is clear. Although there are many young 

** 

-men and women who would enter the military under no circumstance^ 
there is a sufficiently large portion of thej£j>u$ii labor force that^ 
given the proper set of inducements » would* (and in'f^act do) join the 
military. Thus^ analysis of the youth labor market-^-bo^ supply and 
deina£Kl7-must take the military into account. *,^v * 

J^^- ^ ' ^ ^ THE tllLITARY WORK EXP6p[IENegE ^ >, ; . 

i ^ ^\ ^ - ' ' ■ ' I ■ - * 

' Once' in the military^, itl^e individuaT is obligated fof a period of 

' f \ - ^ , '^'V, . , ^-^^ ' j ^ 

- senHce^ g^nfe||\lflJ^ thi^lf^o Six years. That is/anlike 

civilian e^loyer^^^e military can obligate for a period of 
service. [1] The discussion here lopks briefly at the nature of this 
military work experience^ including^he occupations2*hat new recruits 
ab^Hikely to get^ as well^s the accumulation of huma^Gapital. by 
ntilitary personnel. * -^"^^ ' 



^ (l] There are ways^ however^ for the individual to get out of 
his/or* her contractual , obligation. . ^ ^ j 



. . . • ■ N 

' Occupational Mi& of the btilitgry j ' '' ■ 

Althougti it is frequent vlew\^e military in terms of the 

combat j^rms^ ^t is important to recognize that the military consists 

' ^ ' V . ' - - ' ' ) 

of a wide r^nge occupations, not at a 11 )&i ike what ode findd in 

* - 

the civilian sector- In fact. Table 3 ahows that the c6mbat arms 
<)ccupations make, up only about 10 percent of th^ entire enlisted ^ 
worK for^ce- The other 90 "percent is made up^y such diverse occupations 
as aircr^t me^hanics^ medical ^nd dental specialists, rada!r repairmen^ 
radio operators ^ Varpenters and plumbers / mi litary police^ in^lligence 
experts^ vehicle mechanics^ and a host of other specific occupations. 

In other words^ young men and wom^n joining the military find virtually 

. ^ 

as many different types and klnd^ of jobs iq^ the service as they coul4 
in the outside civilia*n worlds 

\ Mojreover,^ as, part toove tlj^the all^^volunteer force^ it is 

frequent to find y-oung-meg^ and women joining the militafy to work 

s»' - - ^ 

Specifically in a particular job ot at a particular military 

installation^ ^or wSJth a -parti?cula^ military unit/\Once frequent 
^ stories about'the individual .who. was an engineer but forced to be an 

Army co^J^ or the cook who was f<?rced to become a vehicle mechanic^ 
/and so forth, ajre not oHt? not coromop, they are rare. The mili^tary 

services have made significant stridits in better matchifl(gMi4ndividuals* 

taster and aptitudes with ^tua^^ job assignments , 

The foregoing is not mea^t as ait a^dvertise^ent fqr military . 
* service^ ^t rather as an indication of the very wide range of 

occupational specialties that young men and women jdg.ning the service' 



The majorjDroblem her^r^ liow6ver^ is that youny recruits 
are ff^iiuently unawajre of what they do and do n6t want to do. Itx ' 
fact, for many it Is this- indecision ^hat led.to^their joining the 
military. ^ 



fable 3 



Distribution' of the Force by 
Occupational Area: 71f74^ 



Officer 


Enlisted 


Occupation Percent 


Occupation ^ P^rcefit 


Executives 1,6 
Jactlcal Operations 40,8 
Intelligence 3,2 
Engineer /Maintenance 1^6 
Scientists/Professionals 
Medical/Dental 9.4 
Administrators 12,8* 
Supply 6,1 
Other^ * 3,8 


Combat Anns ^ 12, 3 
Eleptronlcs 10,4 
Coiniu/Intelllgence 6,7 
Oth^r Specialists 1,9 
Elec/Mechanlcs 21,6 
Medical/Dental 4« 6 
Admln/ClerkS— 18,4 
Service Supply 11*0 
Craftsmen 4, 6 
Other^ ' ^ 8,6 ^ 

' 0 



a 

Based on '*prlmaryV occupation designators* 
^Training* Miscellaneous, and Other, ^ 

S6ur/:e: Data were fucplshed by the Office, Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Manpower and Reserve Affairs) 



^ 
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can dad dp engage in, and that many of these young men and women^ are 

r 

In these occupations as a result of their own choice. The 

t * 

implicatrons for the civilian y9)^th labol: force are obvious, in that 
individuals leaving the military bring Vith them a set of skills . 
acquired during their military ^ervice. To the extent that young men 
and women are ^ngag^d irt jobs ttiat are found in the civil sector and 
thaft are the types of jobs in which these individuals would like to 
continue working; then ther^^g the inrportant issue of the 
accumulation of humane capital; ^s dis(:ussed, below, 

the Accumulation of Human Capital . ' - • 

As^ndicated above\ military work experience can be characterized 
in economic *terms as the accumulation of. 'human capital*. Some of this 

r ■ 

human capital will be of a vfe;:y general variety, such as the maturity 
that goes along with the individual's early ijob choices. Parts of 
this human capital are also very spacific--in fact', they ^e sp^ific 
entirely to the military. Examples of this would be the Hs^ of 
mortars, marching, drill formation, add so forth. But a substantial ^ 
amount of this human .capital may be of the general occupational type 
that is transferable to similar jobs in,1;he civil sector. 

This human capital S^ormation takes place in several ways: through 
formal school training, through on-the-job\tr^ining (OJT) , and through 
actual job experience^ The military maintains one of the largest 
educational establishmeats In the Ration, All military recr^uits 
attend tasic military training — i/e-, the so-called 'T)oot camp," In , 
addition, about 95 peDcent 'of all new recruits ^ttendvfor^l technical 



schools. In these schools,- which last from a few weeKs tb as much as 
two years (and average three td four months in leogth), the individual 

• ■ ■ .. .29, . 



is ,taught about his or het/new job. These' classes consist of formal 
lectures axtd training/demfiastratioa, and actual hands-on experience. 

The on^the^job trainitng and actual job experience in the military 
constitute anotlier form of human capital accumulation. In fact^ given 
thie often theoretical nature of fojfmal technical school training^ the 
OJT and job expexi^nce may con&titute the more significant form of 
humaix capital accumulation. . 

Ii^ sum^ the military Vork experience is likely to represent a 
significant amount bf h'umah capital formation by the individual. 
And this fact has not gone unrecognized by potential recruits, as 
military training and job experience are^two'o^ the most^f requently . 
cited reasons for joirling in#the' first place? - * 



joirling in#the' i 



' TIffi DECIS-IOH TO STAjf/LEAVE ^ 



Upon coo^leting the ^nlis\:ment tour\ the individual must decide 
whether to remain inHhe military (it he i^ declared **eligible**) or to- 



return-to the Civilian Mahor^ forcev The discussion focuses on this 
decision to stay or ieaw outlining^ first; the factors affecting 
tt/e reenlistmeot decision: sectind> wh&t iutlividuals- do' in their 
post-service employment;; and thirds the migratory effects brouglit 
about by^military service. v - 

Factors Af fectinR^ the ReenlisttDgnt decision , . 

, As has been the, case with: enlistment supply, reenlistment supply" 
has been studied exten^Tv^ly^uring^the past 10 years-or so. Again^ 
a number o£ different academic' disciplines^have beeq brought to bear 

i s ' ' ' 

* H . _ 

oa the i^sue^ including economics^ sociology^ and psychology /^among 



others* The economic studies tend to show that' reenlistment supply i'S 
quit'e sensitive^to military and civilian pay opportunities, 
specifically, the elasticity of supply withi respect to pay has been 
shovo to be in the neighborhood of I.O to 4.0^ with 2.0 probably ^ 
representing the best; 'guess, [l] This means, then^ that reenlistment 

supply is quite sensitive to milita'ry pay. That reenlistment sbpply 

^ *^ . ^ - * 

should be mare Sensitive to^pay than enlistment^supply is not 
surprising^ though^ since individuals facing the reenlistment point 
are those whc^^Te already entered' the military. That is, the initial 
enlistment decision screens put those individuals most opposed to 
l^i|^tary service on "taste** grounds, so that reenlistment supply is 
lilcj^ly to be drawing from a more homogeneous manpower" pool\ . 

For a variety 'of technical reasons, .studies have been less 
successful in pinpointing^ the responsiveness of reenlistment to unem^ 
ployment rates, Nevertheless^ the conventional wisdom is that 
reei^istment supply is in fact quit^ sensitive to unemployment^ and 
■a cas^l review of the '^videnc^ bears this point oi^. Clearly, 
howe/er, more thorough study pf th^ is'^ue^is warrajjted before " 
definitive conclusions can be drawn. ^' 
>neConomic factors have also been shown to play an ioopoftant 
role in the individual's decision about tdiether to reenlist^ A 
variety of studies^ mainly using survey techniques > find that certain 
attributes of military service iwill either persuade or dissuade, an 
individual from reenlisting. For exaoople^ job secijrit^ is^one of - 
the most frequently cited, reasons for individu^^deciding to reenlist 



- [I] See^ Mffifijcanapie^ John H, Enns^ Reenlistinent Bonuses and 
First*Term Retetttibn j^ The' Ran^' Corporation; September 1977; and 
^Gary ^Nelson, 'Economic Analysis of First-Term Reenlistments in 
the Anny,^" iii Studies Pjrepared for the President's Commission . . 
op. cit* 



wliile the loss of personal freedom is perhaps the dominant iioneconoiDf.c 
reason uhy individuals choose to leave military service after the end 
of their first t&rm. Since these are clearly not ^e only factors 
that affect the individual's reenlistment decisdon^ the larger pc^nt 
is simply that reenlistment is a function of many variables^ such that 

7 1 • ' ' . - 

changes in one or rnor^ of these variables can in the long run ^ « 
significantly affect the numbers and ^ypes of individuals reentering. , . 

the civilly youth labor force. * , - 

* , ^ ^ . 

Post-'S^ice Employtoeat / ; 

^.As indicated earlier, military service may j^rovide the" i ^ 
opportunity to acctunulate J^uioan capital — htunan capital that' can be 
applied to subsequent civilian emplyytDent. The extent to which the 
military does lead to t^ accuIDJ>^ation of htjman capital has in fact 
been thje subject of con«i^rable study during ^he past 5 to 10 
years. 11} ' - 

'These studies of veterans' post-service activities b^ve tended 
to focus on one or mor^ o^ the following three issues: general.' 

employability ,of military' veterans,- the extent to whi^h veterans 

' if-^* ' ^ ■ 

{!] See }^ fox example, Eva IJorrbloa, An Assessment of the^ i,^ 
Available Evidence on the Returns to Hilitary Training ^ The Rand 
Corporation, July 1977; .^aJlQfrblom, The Returns to Hilitary and 
Civilian Training , Thi^ Rand^ Corporation, July 1976; Robert B. Richard- 
son, **Aa Examination of the Transferability of Certain Kilitary'Skills 
and Experience to Civilian Occupations,*' unpublished Ph«D« d^se|rtati(>n 
Cornell University, 1966; William Hason, \*0a the Socioeconondwi^fects 
of Military Service,** unpublished Ph«D« dissertation, Univerl^^y of 
Chicago, 1970; Adele P,. Massell and Gary Kelson, The Estl^yl^on of 
Training J Premiums for U^S^ Hilitary Personnel ^ The Rand Corporation, 
June 1974*^ and Zv^ GrilicheS'Si^ William^Ha^on, '^Education, Income, 
and Ability," Journal of Political Economy , LXXX (Hay/June 1972). 

^ .■ V . ' -4. ' 
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use. some of ^fa^ knowledge ^nd experiehce gai^ied during military 
-employment for their post-service /ivilian employment^ and the 
earn^ng$^of veterans as compared with nonveterans. Althoi^gh these 



-studies Hiffer substagj^ally' in their specific bindings, one general 
theme does emerge. Specifically, military servi^ce in general does 

^ lead to the formation of human capital that can be applied to 

^post^service civilian employment. A/.would be expected.^ though^ 
the degree to which human capital accumulated during^i military service 
cai) be transfered to the^ civilian sector is obviously greater for 
individuals serving in military occupations with more direct civilian 

^counterparts* 

In g^eral, these analyses of veterans' post-service employment 
.activities show^ firsts that veterans trained in ski^ll x during the 
military taid to be employed in larget numbers in skill in the 
civil sector than would be implied by a meVe random sampling. ,Xn 
' other words^ veterans tehd to gravitate towards the kinds of occupation 

th^ had in the military. Thus^ military service appears to have a 
^'po^ntially important effect on shaping the kinds of occupations 
tbatimembers of the youth labor force will enter in their post^ 
service Careers. [1] Second^dndividuals employed in a post-service 
occupation similar to theijf militanKoccupation tend to show higher 
earnings than their veteran counte^arts^ whose civilian occupations 
are not so directly related. In other words^ veterans* post-service , 

■ 

~^ [1] Some of, the correlation between individuals* military and 
post*service activities is explained by the fact that individuals' 
pre-service and military occupations ap^ also correlated, so to 
the extent that individuals* pre- and ^osJt-service occupations are 
correlated/ so will their military and post-service occupations be. 
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sarnings in a gLven occupation are higher if the veteraals gilitary 



&e]nrice^w:a$ in a related occupational area,[lj 

Part of the above^cited .earnings differential may be 



so*called "cerl 
minorities and 



to a 



ification" effect. That is', for individuals siich as 
high school dropot^ts whose economic and emplLym^nt 



opportunities ire otherwise more limited,- satisfactory compilation of ^ 



^ijc 



military servijce may be viewed by potential employers as an^ndicator 
of greater eradloyability . Casual examination of the evidence bears 
^his -point oul , as black and high school dropout veterans both tend 
to, see greater gains from their oalitary service in subsequent. 

civilian empijoyment than do white high school gn^duate veterans. 

< ^ , ' 

In ge&eral, however, the evidence is sketcfiy^ so furtfie^ study: of the 

1 'y \ * * 

I w 

effects of military service on post-service earnings and empltjmeni 

opportunities clearly deserves more careful attention. 

Finally, military service has a significant effect on postr 

service empfioyment activities through the educational and training 

benefits offered by the Veterans Administration. - The post*Vorld War II * 

G.I.. Bill jbdtlLcatjsd literally hundreds of thousands of former ^servicemen. 

; ' ^ . - \ 

AlthougE tfhe nature of the G.I. Bill has receijttly changed, [2] the 

I * . / 

military will coatinue to Represent a potentially important source 

I * y '* 

of educational'' benefits for America's- youth population. Only recently 



[ 1]| 1 1 is important to note that th^ studies are far from 
unanimous on this point,* However, the studies that fail, t(^ find 
much of |a relation have generally been hampered b;^ data problems. 
In caae^ where, there are sufficient data, they tend to^show their 
positive earnings effect. See, Eva Norblomm, An Assessment of the 
Available Evidence . ; op, cit. 

[^J The present day pi Bill is contributory. That is, for 
every dollar that the sei^ice member contributes to his'or her 
post-service education "fund," the Government contributes two dollars, 




hai^Xhe effects of militaty service on military education and • 

training b^gun to be studied^[l] s^o all the effects ''are far from 

■* V ' 

understood. The general conclusion to emerge from thi$ review 

\ . 

of post*-service activities is that military service has itaportant 
effects not only on -the size of the youth labor force, but perhaps 

• i ■ ; • ' - • 

more important^ on th^ compo^tion of that labor force**especi-ally 
the education and skills possessed by former servicemen reentering 
^ ivilian life. , ^ 

Migration ^ 

\ [Another possible effect of military service' is on migration 

^ \ 

patterns of America's youth. These effects have been relatively 
unstt^died thus £ar^ 1)ut we do know that military retirees^ for 
ex^mpie^ locate 'in disproportionately large nunibers near 

milita^ ifist^llati^ns. This is because o£ the benefits provided neai 
military^ installations (e.g., comnissaries, free medical care^ etc.). 
Hilitary "service may have' a similar effect, on one-term veterans io 
terms of g^o^raphic migration' and location, and these effects clearly 

^need to be sl^udied further. 

\ ' . - ^ - 

{1] See, for exan^tle, Dave H. O'Neill, Sue Goetz Ross, and 
Joljn T. Warner, "The Effect of Military Training and GI Bill Training 
on Civilian Earnings^" in Richar8^.L. Cooper (ed.), Deffense' Mgtopower 
Policy , op. cit. ^ \ ^ 

' * • -^-M ■ ■ 
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IV. 



MILITARY. AND YOUTH VNEMPLOYMENT 



The precedingjtvo sections have focused on the military, work, 

and the youth labot market in v^ry^general tenos^^ ^This section 

provides an illuslirative exainple of. these principles^ land oriefly 
I 

examines the relationship between military labor demands and youth 
unemployment. 



^he bas^ hj^othe^is to. be. presenteJ^ is that high you'th 
unemployment is pue in part to the large^growtb in t^ size of the 
youth lab^r forqe re ye to the labor fbrce in total. Because youth 
carry a limited iamount of human capital {i.e^^- jolfr^ experience) with \ 
,%hem into the ji)|b market, the economy may (have difficu^^y absorbing , 
young workers ilto the work force, Thusj the rapidly ^growing size of 

the youth laboi Iforj^ relative to the labor forc^ as a whole-^-^a tjrend 

1 ^ (( - 



wl|ich has been 



\ 



exacerbated by declining military demands on the yoUth- 



labor f6rce-*-^his meant higher unemployment^'rates fqx American youth, 

simply because the economy could not absorb al]^f these young workers 

especially given institutional rigidities stich as the minimum wage> 

The discuiision below first reviews the trends in the youth labor 

force> It the turns^to develop a simply model of youth unemployment^ 

' ft » ■ * 

as Outlined briefly above* 



SIZE OF THE YOUTH LABOR FORCE: TRENDS OVER TIME 



There'have been two. significant 'trends affecting the youth lab^r 
.force 9ver time- St, becauj^e of the post-World^ar II baby boom^ 



the size of the youth ^^^or fdrce has {increased substantially relative 
to the Qize of the total labpr-fon^e oVer the past 20 years. 
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Secondj because today's military. forces are smaller than those of the 
19S0&, the military is placing smaller demands on the youth labor 
force, not only la a relative sense/but in absolute terms as well. 
As a result, the civilian youth labor force has grown even more 
dramatically percentage vise than has the total youth labors force, as 
can be seen in ^able 4. . Thus, the combination -ot a growing youth 
populatio^^^^ fewer numbers of youth serving in the military , has 
served to increase the youth sliare of^ the civilian labor force by. some 
70 to 80 pei;cent^^Over the last 20 years. For example, 18 to 19 year- 
olds made up ^.9 lt>ercent of the total civiliajuJ^or force *in 1959, as 
compared with 5.0 percent in 1976. Similarly,. 18 to 24 year-olds made 
up 10.2 percent of the total civilian work force in 1959, versus 18.6 
percent in i Cl^L^rly ^ then, there>have been substantial 

changes in the composition of the labor force, sdch that y<5Utlr^re 
making'^up an ever larger proportion. 

A SIMPLE HODEL OF YOUTH UNEMPLOYMENT 

For the sake of illustration, this section develops a simple 
single equation model of youth unemployment. Although this model is 
.meant to be illustrative only, as ^simultaneous equ'ations system is 
probably more appropriate, 'this simpie modef^ serves' to demonstrate the 
importance lof taking Into account such factors as the supply and 
.demand of military .labor when addressing, questions related to the " 
youth labor force a;id youth unemployment. 

[ll ^'deally, we^would focus 6n the 18* to 21 ^ear-old male 
popula^tiiKi, as this/^s where the military reaches^ its maximufli 



penetratioti rate. However^ data- limitations prec 
definition of ''youth."* 
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luded using this 



I , Table 4 

Size of Male Youth Labor Force Relative to Total Male Labor Forc^ 

Index 



1954, 1960 ,'1964 1968 - 1972 1976 



18-19 Year-Olds 

Tota> Ubor Force 100 108- 115 134 141 152 

.Clvi;tlan Labor -Forc^ 100 111 114 139 163^ ^1*71 

18-24 Year-Olds ' . , 

Total -Labor Force 100* 101 109 125 136 . 141 

'civilian Labor Fprce 100 123 136 146 177/, 190 
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To begin .with,' assume that the youth unemploym&nt rate is a . ' 
TSSction of the general level of economic activity — in particulars 

assume that the^ youth unemployment rate is a function of the overall 

' ^ ' ■ . / ^ 

unemployment rate. 

Second, we will assum,e that an aggregate production function for 

the economy as a >fhole catu be stated in terms of various categories of 

inputs. used in the production process^ Specifically, we will assume 

that in addition to such fac^ors^of production as capital, 

consumables^ and land, that the production function can be stated in 

terms of different categories of labor. For simplicity, we. can define 

two categories of labor: inexperienced (i.&r^ young^ workers^ and 

experienced (i.e,\ older) workers. In general^ we would expect thes 

various ifi^uts to the production process to be substitutable for one ^ 

another^ but they would also be expected to be, less thdn perfectly / *f 

substitutable. Therefore^ as the stock of inexperienced workers / v 

increases relative to the stock of experienc^ed workers^ .we wo^d 



expect inexperienced or young workers'^ find it relatively more 
difficult to secure civilian employnie^t. ' 



,1 ' . 



In 4 perfectly competitive economy^ this would lead to a^'fallfin 
the wag^ rate of inexperienced workers.^ But^ institutional rigitUties 
such as the mininftm wage may preclude this lowering'of yo^th wage rates 
As a'result^ the economy will find^it difficult to employ all the^, 
youth who have entered the labor^j^rce. ^ . 

This leads us to the simp^ft model^f yourt^ unemployment described 
earlier. Specif ically^ we can express yoifCR ineraploy^nt as a 
function of (1) the overall uneii^^loyment ratfe^ 
the total civilian lab6r" force that would be c 



^ inexperienced or young 'workers;^ ^nd (3) a meapire of the. institutional 



(2) the proportion of , 
as^ified as 



/ 



rigidities that work agaiast the employmeat of youth. For'Uie sake of 
this models these institutional rigidities will be measure<^ as the 
ratio of the minimum wage to the average houlrly wage for 
lionsupetvisoly production ^^(^rkers in Qionagricultural employment." 

Defining "y<>uth*' as 18 to 19 year-old males^ w^obtaifi Uie 
following regression results (standard errors are given^ in parea- 
theses); - r ^1 

' . ^ , . ^1 2 

(1) y(t) ^ -7.782 + 1.864 u(t) + 1.021 c(t) + 0.156 iw(t), R ^ 0.89 
(3.870) (0.170>" (0.315) (0.070j , . ' 

i' 

I , ' 

where y(t) = unemployment rate .(percent) for 18-19 y^ar^ld 

mal^s in the civilian labor force in ye^r t, * _ 
* t f ■ 

* u(t).= overall unemployment rate^ (percent) for^the 

civilian labor force in year t/ \ 

* ' ■ f * f \ 

c(t) = 18-19 year-old male civilian work force! Id year t ■ 
/ expressed as a percentage of the total maje 

civilian work force, > 

'!■ w(t)" Federal minimum wage as a percent of the average „ 
'hourly wage in nonagricuLtural employment ^for 
, . , nonsupervisory production^ workers, and * 

t = 1951, 197^. 

If^ on the othlbr hand, we define "youth" as 18 to 24 year-old males, 

we get the foflowing results: \ * ■ 



'(2) z(t) = -1.323 + 1\684 u(t) + 0.077 dO^+ 0.023 w(t), R = 0.97, 
(1.520) (i).071) ' (0.^036J ' ^ (0^.028) . ^ 

* where 2(t) ^'unemployment ral;e (percent) for 18-24 year-old males 
in the tivllian labor forc^ in year t, 

<}(t)) ^ L^'^^ year-old male civilian work force in year t 
expressed as a percentage of the total male 
civilian work force, . \ 

and the 'other variables are as described in equatioif' (l^above* 
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The ragTr€ssi6n results sliown -in eqs. (1) and (2) prdUde some' 

interesting insights into the determinants ^.o£ youth unemployment, 

As.'exRected, youth urienrployment rates are highly correlated with the 

unemploy^nt rate for the economy as a4Jhole.' Moreover', and again 

' ' > ' ^■ 

as e:<pectM, this relationship is stronger "Xas reflected by the ^mailer 
standard etiror) for the 18'24 year-old **youth** population than for the 
18-1^ year-old "youth** population. The reasoH for this is simply that 
20-24 year*olds are more experienced than 18-19 yearrolds, and are thus 
more suhstitutable for experienced workers. Because they are more' 
substitutable ^ the employment (and unemployment) experience of 
20-24 year-olds can be expected to mirror more closely the eiiiployment 
experience of the civilian l,abor force' as a whoW. ■ ^ 

SecondVlJoth equations show that youth* s share &f tlie total^' 



civ ilLn labor force is an important determinapt of youth unemployment 
'rates in -the civilian sector, Specifically, the^ equatiojis show 
that the rapidly increasing ~si2e of the civilian [youth labor ft>rce 
(which, in turn^ is due to both the increasing sl2e 6f the t9til youth 
labor force ^3nd the constant or decrea'k^ng number of youth employed by 
/bbe military) has been responsible, for at least 3ome o$ the secular 
increase ovpr tKiQe in. civilian ^outh^ unea^loyment ' rates. .Again, the^ ' 
relatipnfiiip is stronger for the 18-19 year*W.d **youth*' -population 



than for the 18-24* year-^o Id **yw^'' population (for the same reasons ' 
as described al)ove) 4 

Finally^ the' increase in the minimum wage over timp^relative to j. 
Wages for mor^',§xperienced workers has likewise served to' drive up 

' ^ * # 4 ' 

-youth unemployment r^tes. That is, thtf minimum wage has helped k^^ 

. < ■ ■. ■ ' ■ . 



the market^j;om adjusting to 'the ^'excess supply'* of youth labor. 

Given that a smaller proportion of the 20-24 yedr-old population would 

* * 
be expected to have a ^'market clearing" wage below the minimum wage, 

t^'^ninimum wa^e variable behaves as expected, since it dpes^ less well 

in equation (2) than in equation (l)--*i.^., it does less. ^11 for 

18-24 year-olds than for 18-19 year-olds. 

« Together, then^ these thre6 fact^mg^-ire. » the inceasing size of 



the youth population^ the constant or decreasing numbers of youth 

employed in the military, and institutional barriers such as the 

minimum wage"help to explain why youth unemployment rates have 

increased dver time relative to unemployment rates for the generals 

ecQnomy. " ' _ 

^oreover^ to the extent that thia simple models is reasonably 

accurate I the decline in the youth population tl!at takes place in the 

1980s (and the corresponding increase in the old^r population) means 

that youth unemployment rates woul^ be expected to decrease somewhat 

in the 1980s» other things equal. This is not to say tha^^ youth 

unemployment vill cease to be 3 problem^ but rather that demographic 

trends will finally begin to wor^, in favor of -reducing youth 

unemployment rat^s in the future^, ssp^HB-ly if mili^tary ^force sizes 

remain at or qear .their present , levels . Indeed^ equation (1) 

indicates that civilan youth unemployment rates ought to fall by 10 

I 

percent or so by tlje mid 1980s. 

/^though this model was developed only ^r the sake <st 

■ < — " \ 

illustration, it demonstrates how^ important demographic treqds can b^, 

' * ' ' ' \, ^ * 

and specifically ^ow important the military',s demand ^for labor is on 

the size and employability of the youth labor force. 



■ - V. BLACK UNEMPLOYMENT; A SPECIAL CASE 

One of, the most troublesome- aspects of the recent economic 

■> 

4 recession has been the particularly high-unemployment rates ei^eri- 

' ^ * A r 

enced by black youth. Whereas black yot^bis in-the civilian labor 
force ifad^ •historically (1950-1970) experienced unemployment rates 
about 8 percentage points higher than their nonblack counterparts , 
(about 20 percent for^blacks as opposed to about 12 percent for non- 
blacks), unemployment rates for blacks jumpe4 to about twice those 
of nonblacks during the height of the economic recession"35 percent 
for black' 16 to 19 year-old males^ versus about 18 percent for non- 
blacks'. Unemployme^ problems "among, black youth have accordingly 
become a very serious and well-^cognized problem. 

Some insight into this black youtfi* unemployment problem ^an be 
"gained by examining the role of the military in th^ youth labor, 
market. To begin wj^th^ recall that the military classifiie"^ prcTspective 
recruits into one of fi^e so-called mental categories^ with Categories 
I-III representing the upper 70 perc^t of the mental aptitudje spectruflf 
(i.e.^ the **prijiie** manpower poo^l). Using results developed els^wbera 
by the author (.1]^ columns (1) and (3) of Table 5 show the distrdbu- 
tions of the'black and ponblack 18 year-old populations, respectively,, 
according to Mental Category. Consistent with past studies, these 
distributions'show that blacks as ja whole do not score ^as <fell,on. . 
the mental aptitude tests^ administered by the military as do nonblacks^ 

+1] See Richard V.L. Cooper^ Hilitary Manpower and the All- 
Volunteer force ^ op. cit. ' * " 



Table 5, 



Distribution of the Black and Nonblactf ' 

18*'Year^-01d Manpower Pools According 
t tp Mental Category: '1974 

' * '(percent) - " 



Mental 



^ ' BlackTPypuiation Nonblack Population 



Category ^ 


Percentile/ 


Total 


I'.' Cfvilian 


Total 


Civilian 






(1) 


. ■ ' ^ 


(3) 




f 


31-100 ; 


' -J 


\ * * 


84 


83 




ii^o' ' 


■ 32 




12 


12* 


V 






V27 


* 

4 ' 


5 
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'Table 6 ' ^ 

Distributapp. of tlfe Black and Nonblack*^ 
is Te^^^-pid ifaniJower^.Pools According 
fta'^Hfeaatal Category: 1974 



X 

Mental 
Category 



I-III 
IV 



^^^ck Population 



Nonblack Population. 



Percentilg" TotalK .^Military CivHian Total Military Civilian 



31-100 ' 115/ . 31 
11-30 , 81 . 6 

* 



(3) 
84 
V5 



.(4) 
12^7 
186 



(5)- 

^ 

139 
11 



(6) 
11^8 
175 
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For example, column (1) shovs that about 45 perceilt of blacks are 
classified into Mental Categories I-III, \A\ile about 84 percent of^ 
"honblackfi are so classified. Conversely, 23Vi»ercent of blacks are 
classified as Mental Category V (an]l, hence/ legally ineligible for 
military service), as ^ppos^d to only 4 percent of nonbJ.acks\. 

Taking the 18 year^old male population itt 1974, columns (1) mi 

(4) of Table 6 shov the numer}.^l distributions of tilack and nonblack 

* " in "/ 

m^les, respectively, according to "Mental jcategory. For example, there 
were about 115,000 black male Category Ifl^ \Z year-olds in 1974,^ 

versus about lj267,000 ^onbUck male Category I-III 18 year-olds in 

" , [ I 

the overall population. But, about 31,000 black and 189,000 nonblack 

4 I ** 

* / 

Category J^III 18 year^olds vi^tfi in the military in 1974, as shown in 
columns (2) and (5) of Table 6. The lyimet^^cal' distribution of the 
civilian 18 year-old black and nolrtrlaik^populations according to 
Mental Category can then be fouAd by subtracting column' (2). from (0 
and column (5) from (4), respectively. The results are showh in 

columns (3).^d,(6). lYie conversion/ of .the numerical distributions 

' f * 

of civilian 18 year-olds according tto^lental Category to percenta^^ 

' ' I ■ 

di'^tributions are shown in columns kl) and (4) of Table 5. 

Three important findings emerge from Tables 5 and 6. First, and 
as is generally well recognized, blacks ^o not score as Well on mental 
aptitude "tetits as non^lacks. Second, though perj^ps less well recog- 
nized^ Tablg^ shows that the military ha^ been very successful in 
attracting the most able black yotith» insofar ^ the participation - 



rate in the military for Category 
standjwrd. This is not verj^ surpr 



I-III blacks i^ high by most an\ 
sing, o& course, given ttiatr black 



youth often face infe&ior employmmt opportunities in tj^^^ivil sector, 
wheifeas the mlllt/ry ' does not disjcriminate according/to race 



RIC 
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The combination of the above ^^ho findings gives ||^se\td the " 
third; namely, that black y6ut||^in the civilian labor pool fall 

1 

disproportipnately in Mental Categories IV and V- To the extent that 
en^ldyment opportunities are correlated with measured mental aptitu<ie, 
column^ (2) and/(4) pf Table 5 help to explain why black unemployment 
tates are so flluch larger than those for'whites. Horerover, because 
the tnilitary is abi^to draw^^sgcK a large fraction of the Mental 
Category I-III black population into service, the youth unemployment 
rates for black civilians are acct>rdingly larger. 
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VI . coHcLysipNs 

* f 



Two i^ortant conclusions emerge fro^ the preceding discus34.on« 
First, the m*ilitary^s demand for labor is an iorportant 4etennina^t 
of both the size and composition pA^^ youth labor ^orce* This 
means that changes In the military's demand for labor can have 
significant effects on the youth labor market, including employment 
prospects, the size of the youth labor force, and a host of other 

'Variables af fecting^'^^rican youth* Second, tl(^ military also 
exerts a major influence on^the supply*side behavior of the youth \ 
labor force* Specifically, American youth have demonstrated' a 
considerable degree of mobility between the mil^itary and civil 

^sec^ors* This includes "both the initial decision about joining the 
military and later decisions about, whether to remain in or leave the 
military,. ^Perhaps the most significant from the point of^view of the 
civilian l^fajtr market is the human capital that former Service members 
bring back with them when they rejoin the civilian work force. 

The implications of these findings for the measurement and collec* 
tion of you^h labor market information are sev^fai fold. Specifically, 
these implications concern (1) the measurement of youth unemployment^^ 
rate^, (2) the collection of aggr^egate labor force statistics, and 
(3) the collection of special labor force data. 

For both theoretical and empirical reasons, the results from the 
preceding discussion imply that youth unemployment^ rates ought to be 
defined in terms of the total labor force, not just in'^terms o^ the 
civilian labor force. On theoretical grounds, since military service 
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entirely voluntary^ [1] the military competes as 0017 one among 

any potential employers* for the nation's youtb. To be sute, tbere 

are unique aspects of military service, just as there are unique^ 

aspects of some types of civilian employment. But fxom the viewpoint 

of measuring youth labor force ^participation and employiiient^ the 

foregoing means; that the military is theoretically little different 

from other employers of youth. This is borne out empirically as veil. 

Kot only is military service apparently seen as an attractive employment 

option by a significant portion of the youth labor force^-'betveen 

10 and 2d percent of young. men enter the military^^but members of the 

* 

youth labor force have in fact demonstrated Considerable mobility* 
between the military and civil labor markets. [21^ "In other words, 
mi^litary service is an integral part of the employment pattern for a 
sizeable portion of the youth labor force* 

' . > 

In terms of measuring unemployment rates^ the above discussion 

<* ' " * 

suggests that those employed in the military ought to be counted as 
part of the labor force* Because those serving in the military are 
employed, historical measurements based on t& civilian lab^ force 
alOne have therefore overestimated "true" unemployment rates, and in 

{1) On theoretical s^Counds, a case can be ma^de' (though perhaps 
not too persuasively) for excluding the military during periods of 
the draft. That is, since not all military participation is Voluntary 
during a drafts military may be a more separate and distinct Entity 
from civilian employment when a draft is present-^ ■ 

' [2] If^ on the other hand^ the military was empirically a 
distinct entity from the civilian sector, as in' fact has been the case 
in some countries, then h case could be made for excluding the military 
from labor force measures on empirical grounds^ That is^ if there is 
little flow between the military ^nd civil emftJAyment markets, then 
the inclusion or exclusion of the military frdffl labor force measures 
is both leis interesting and less iniportant. 

^ 48 ' 

— ^ — ^ 
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some cases substaatially.il] For example^ tb[e current, procedure 

overestimates overall unenq^loyment rates amo^ black youth by^ 

some 20 to 25 percent — as opposed to a 10 pefrcent or so 

overestimation of white youth unemployment rates--*simply because^ ^ 

such a large fraction of the black youth l|bor force is employed ^| 

in the military. [2] Although this does Dot dismiss the problem ' ' 

o£ black unemployment^ it does ^ugges^ ^^jt th^ problem is not 

^uite as severe as a casual review of unei^loymerit rates for 

black youth in the civilian labor force would seem to imply. In 

general, developing more appropriate measures of youth unemployment--* 

i.e., measuring youth unemployment in tjemts of the total labor- 

force-*can lead to more informed policy decisions. 

With respect to aggregate labor statistics^ the foregoing ^ould 

not be viewed to mean much change in iche ways that data are collected 

or maintained. That is, although it/seems desirable to define 

unemployment rates relative to the t/otal labor* force, it is useful ^ * 

to maintain separate statistics on the civilian labor force and on the 

I \. 
/ * ' * 

total labor force, as is- now the case. This-is simply an example of ^ 

/ . ' # 

' . f • 

a mote general principle. Specifically^ labor force statistics ought 
to be maintained for majoir segments of the ycfut^l labor uiarWt — e-g^^ . .iP. . . 

Y . / ■ ) 

according to »se^ race, geographic location, and so forth. That is^ 
collecting and maintaining labor statistics according to these major^ 

segments of the youth labor foi/ce helps to pinpoint and spot certain 

\ 

problem areas. Because the myllLtary is in fact an important segment 

{ U'That is^ the dufren^ procedure omits those employed in the 
military from the d^enominator of the ratio used to calculate .the 
unemployment rate. ; 

[2]' Horeover^ because t/he military tends to select tlie "cream - 
o| the crop'* ^roi^ among black youths those not serving in the military 
^.would be expected to be the/ ones that would'have the most difficulty . 
securing employment^ from either military or civilian employers. 



either military or civili< 
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of the youth labor forcis, this suggests that ttfe current procedure of 
otaiataiaiag separate labor force statistics for military and civilian 
youth employment is a valid one. ^ ^ ^ 

Finally^ although the preceding discussion *does not suggest iri;uchj 
change in Ihe way aggregate statistics* are ^Collected or maintained, ^t 
does suggest that special data collection (methods need to take greater 
reco^^tiotuoljttiilitary service, For example, asrta collectx^ ojethods 
such as the National Longitudinal Survey^ the Current Populatiodi Su^^y 
''the Census^ and ^o forth^ should place greatet emphasis' on colljj^ing 
relevant information about the individual's military participation. 
This would include age of entry into the military^ I'ength of service^ 
rank} occupational specialty^ training .received (both formal and on- 
the-job)^ .etc. That is> it is clear from the limited knowledge 
available that military e^erience and training can "have an important 
effect on individuals* subsequent employment and earnings prospects. 
To the extent that current data sources do not properly measure this 
training and experience^ then we are failing to recognize the full 
effects of alternative policy options. Therefore, greater attention 
needs' to be directed toVard collecting relevant information' about 
the ^ individual's military experience, in conjunction with his or her 
'Civilian experience- 

In 'general, this calls for greater coordination of data collection 
efforts between military add civilian authorities. Such efforts are 
warranted, not only because youth Labor ma^ketsj^afe Effected by both 
^l^itary and civilian vo.rk experience, but also because th^ controlled 
nature of the military environment affords the opportunity to examine 
certain youth productivity and behavioral parameter-s that, can b6 
obse^ed only wiU}. great difficulty in the civiliaif sector . For- 
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example, reoent surveys of military personnel ^bave^^royided valuable 
information sbout the relai^ionships among individuals* attitudes, 
l^^eir earnings prospects, and tbeir actual "employment decisions. [Ij 

This was made possible largely by the fact that the military was able to 

I 

first survey ^tbese individuals, then track ad^^j^opare these Individuals' 



actual decisions yith what tbey said tbey bad intended. Combined with 
• * 

the vast amounts of information available on the military personnel 
files ^ these type£ of surveys can be used to provide valuable infor^ 
laation about individuals' attitudes, supply behavior^ .and p]foductivi4^jjr^ 
not ohly in the military^ but in the civilian labor market as well. 

Areas where sucb cooperation and coordination between military 
and civilian data collection efforts fould prove to*be particularly 
profitable include certain ongoing and special civilian collection 

' r k- ^ , 

effor4:s^ including future National Longitudinal Surveys, the Current 
Population Survey^ and the Census, Alternatively^ certain regular 
^ and special data collection efforts in the military could provide * 
valuable information to civilian researchers and policy vsiaj^efSf 
Examples include the annual Survey of new recruits at armed forces 
entrance and examination stations^ post-service sarv^ys conducted by 
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[1] A~number of recent data * collection efforts illustrate the 
point. For example^ to estimate the response to the military's 
health professionals scholarship, program^ a survey was administered 
to a stratified random sample of medical students across, the county. 
The survey essentially asked these students to trace out thopin^supply 
curve^ not only with respect to values of 'thcT stipend, butAlsoN 
sucb other variables as tour commitment, residency policy^ and so^ 
foirtb. The results ^ave been impressive, as predjlction errors over 
the past three years have been in the neighborhood of 5 percent. 
In anotbel^ ^effort > individuals' productivity on the job was measured. 
Combined with the attitudinal information also collected and the 
information available from personflel files, valuable insights bave„ 
be4Q gained about the determinants of productivity^ attitudes, and 
supply behavior f - ' 
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the military, attitudes of yoilng women toward military ^rvice, and 
so forth, ' 

In s^, this paper has argued that the military is a most important 

factor in youth labor tnarket^s^ On the one hand, the milita^ry is a- 

' ■ ■ - ? . 

major source of jobs for American youth, while on the 'other, it is 
clear that military experience and training cap pla^ a sxgnifiant 
role in the issues and problems of civilian labor market behavior. 
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